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MUSEUM  OF  MANKIND. 


The  philosophic  poet  has  said,  “  The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man but  really  one  would  fancy  far  otherwise  to  behold  our 
noble  institutions  for  studying  all  but  man  on  this  earth. 

We  have  societies  of  astronomers,  horticulturists,  zoologists, 
geologists,  even  entomologists  ;  attention  to  the  very  insects  that 
crawl,  all — all — but  man,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  with 
Boileau,— 

De  tous  les  animaux  qui  s’elevent  dans  l’air, 

Qui  marchent  sur  la  terre,  ou  nagent  dans  la  mer, 

De  Paris  au  Perou,  du  Japon  jusqu’a  Rome, 

Le  plus  sot  animal,  a  mon  avis,  c'est  l’homme. 

To  those  who  differ  with  this  elegant  satirist,  and  believe  man 
to  be  what  he  really  is,  the  noblest  work  of  God,  a  few  words  on 
the  proposed  Museum  of  Mankind  may  not  prove  unacceptable. 

No.  1. 

Objects. 

Amongst  many  other  objects  of  the  society  may  be  mentioned 
profit,  instruction,  amusement. 

Elevating  our  own  lower  classes  by  improving  their  very  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  rendering  them  attractive  by  means  of  popular  lec¬ 
tures,  models,  paintings,  and  all  curiosities  concerning  man  and 
his  habits,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  cheapest  possible  admis¬ 
sion  commensurate  with  safety. 

Also  affording  greater  facilities  to  missionaries,  travellers,  emi¬ 
grants,  settlers,  and  others,  of  obtaining  clear  information  on  the 
climate,  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  much  other  valuable 
matter  concerning  the  countries  they  are  going  to,  and  thereby 
rendering  them  more  efficient,  perfect,  and  powerful  engines  of 
civilization. 

No.  2. 

Models  of  Man. 

The  Museum  to  contain,  first,  models,  life  size,  of  man,  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  moulded  if  possible  from  the  very  forms,  and 
coloured  to  the  reality  in  some  composition  less  fragile  than  wax, 
more  transparent  than  plaster,  and  less  costly  than  marble ;  for 
this  invention  a  prize  or  pecuniary  reward  might  be  offered. 
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The  perfect  imitation  of  the  human  eyes  and  teeth  now  at¬ 
tained  by  artists,  and  the  close  copying  of  the  transparency  of  the 
human  skin  in  Henry  Bones’  enamels,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  this,  and  to  this  matter  we 
would  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 

These  figures  would  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  lectures  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  established. 

No.  3. 

Models  of  Portions  of  Unman  Frame, 

Besides  the  full  length  figures  before  mentioned,  we  would 
have  coloured  models  to  pourtray  the  very  play  of  the  muscle 
and  its  utility,  fully  agreeing  with  Montesquieu’s  observation— 

s*  On  a  dit  ingenieusement  que  les  recherches  anatomiques  sont  une  hymne 
merveilleuse  k  la  louange  du  Createur.” 

Or,  pointing  to  Galen,  would  reclaim  an  infidel,  and  properly  con¬ 
ducted  must  elevate  the  human  mind  ;  and  whilst  we  would  teach 
the  poor  mechanic  the  means  conducive  to  his  bodily  health, 
would  point  out  to  him  the  glories  of  his  Creator,  and  raise  him 
from  a  pot-house  politician  to  a  really  sentient,  reflective,  and 
religious  being. 

No.  4. 

Comparative  Anatomy  Models, 

Only  so  much  of  this  subject  as  would  throw  any  additional 
light  upon  the  human  frame  and  its  wonders. 

No  5. 

Paintings,  Portraits  Full  Length,  Life  Size. 

W  e  would  also  have  executed  by  most  able  artists,  full  length 
portraits,  life  size,  one  at  least  from  every  kingdom  of  the  world, 
of  a  single  inhabitant,  or  at  least  with  such  marked  peculiarities 
as  were  distinctly  national,  from  the  Chinese  to  the  Caffre. 

Striking  exceptions  would  of  course  be  included,  such  as  the 
Albinos,  &c, 

Catlins  Gallery  of  North  American  Indians  most  admirably 
illustrates  our  meaning  here ;  his  portraits  give  life  and  individu- 
ality  to  the  whole,  nor  are  we  left  to  doubt  upon  complexion  or 
form  of  crania. 

Dunn’s  Chinese  collection  will  most  likely  ably  help  out  our 
meaning  also. 

Such  pictures  of  African  form  and  feature  are  likewise  most 
desirable. 

We  would  have  these  pictures  from  the  perfection  of  the 
Grecian  to  the  Esquimaux. 
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No.  6. 

Landscapes,  Lecture  Theatre. 

The  Lecture-room  should  he  so  constructed  that  there  might 
be  a  sort  of  theatre  behind  the  lecturer,  that,  in  order  to  enforce 
and  illustrate  his  meaning,  he  might,  with  the  slightest  move  of 
his  silver  wand,  show  a  landscape  or  architectural  site  with 
living  groups,  arranged  in  the  classic,  or  even  in  the  least 
civilized  costume.  This  would  be  less  difficult  than  some  may 
imagine,  and  prove  a  most  pleasing  permanent  and  impressive 
mode  of  instruction,  if  the  admission  of  the  light  were  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  any  future  alteration.  We  may  instance  the  magic 
effect  of  the  diorama,  and  the  life-like  appearance  of  many  pano¬ 
ramas,  which  have  now  alas !  passed  away  to  other  countries,  or, 
what  is  worse,  have  been  painted  over ;  many  we  have  ourselves 
seen  that  we  would  rescue.  What  could  be  more  charming  than 
such  scenes,  together  with  living  groups  correctly  costumed,  to 
recal  the  classic  associations  of  former  days?  Imagine  the  lecturer 
on  antiquities  transporting  the  spectator  by  the  magic  of  his  wand 
to  the  Roman  Forum  restored  and  peopled  ;  or  again  to  Athens 
with  all  its  elegance  of  human  form,  costume,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  We  are  not  left  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a 
pictorial  achievement  when  we  reflect  on  our  own  Cockerell  s 
Restoration  of  Rome,  Clarke’s  Pompeii,  or  Burford  s  Panorama  of 
Thebes.  Nay,  even  our  own  Etonians  now  reproduce  vividly  the 
ancient  drama  with  all  the  correctness  of  the  most  classic  costume  ; 
and  Ducrow  was  so  celebrated  for  his  postures  of  the  most  perfect 
Grecian  sculpture.  Have  we  not  also  beheld  the  startling  and 
dramatic  effects  of  the  living  groups  placed  before  us  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Catlin ?  Is  not  even  the  famous  Dunns  China  about  to 
be  opened  to  the  British  world  ?  And  is  that,  like  many  others, 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  away?  What  a  mournful  history  does  our 
Egyptian  Hall  proclaim  of  hopes  blighted,  expenses  incurred, 
genius  ill  requited,  noble  collection,  scattered  to  the  w  mds,  for 
want  of  some  fine  national  institution,  to  save  them  from  such  a 
shipwreck.  Where  now  are  the  beauteous  collections  of  Belzom, 
Bullock,  Brookes,  and  many  others?  A  society,  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  and  judiciously  conducted,  would  have  saved  them  all  with 
benefit  to  posterity,  and  we  fearlessly  assert  even  with  pecuniary 
profit  to  itself. 

But  for  a  moment  to  turn  from  these  sorrowful  recollections— 
suppose  the  lecturer  of  our  institution  were  able  to  call  up  to  oui 
view  all  the  gorgeousness  of  East  Indian  costume,  the  elegance  of 
its  architecture,  as  shown  by  drawings  of  Mrs.  Hunter  Blair,  and 
the  Jain  Temples  of  Colonel  Todd. 
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What  a  powerful  assistance  to  the  lecturer  on  Eastern  history 
or  antiquities,  and  even  on  modern  customs  ! 

With  the  scenic  effects  of  the  diorama,  panorama,  and  the 
living  and  richly  costumed  figures  of  the  East  combined,  it  would 
almost  rival  the  lamp  of  Aladdin— possessing  again  this  advantage 
over  the  opera  and  the  drama,  although  unassisted  by  dia¬ 
logue,  that  nothing  would  be  admitted  but  that  which  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  past  history  or  present  customs.  All 
that  we  have  said  on  Oriental  magnificence  we  know  to  be  attain¬ 
able,  could  we  but  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  learned  Asiatic 
Society. 

Nor  should  we  despair  of  seeing  Egypt,  with  the  assistance  of 
Roberts,  Wilkinson,  Rosellini,  and  Lane,  such  as  it  now  is,  and 
such  as  it  was.  With  what  vividness  and  force  would  the  scenes 
be  reproduced,  even  peopled  and  commented  on  with  such  as¬ 
sistance,  we  might  well  term  it  the  perfection  of  instruction  ! 

Fain  would  we  recal  to  our  sight,  senses,  and  remembrance, 
Petra,  Palmyra,  or  Pompeii.  Whilst  now  we  read  alone,  alone 
enjoy,  then  would  our  delights  be  communicated  to  thousands. 

We  read,  and  what  we  acquire,  perhaps,  benefits  but  our  soli¬ 
tary  selves,  and  we  pass  away  quite  unappreciated.  Perchance 
now  and  then  a  beauteous  panorama  confers  for  a  brief  period  on 
the  public  more  reality  than  the  most  lengthened  study  has 
achieved  for  us  ;  but  even  that  seems  to  be  equally  evanescent 
■vuth  the  magic  lamp  of  childhood,  and  the  poor  but  able  artist 
can  ill  afford  to  keep  it  for  the  public. 

No.  7.  ' 

Costumes. 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  would  have  the  costumes  of  every 
age  and  country,  even  to  our  own,  in  earlier  periods,  including  also 
different  soits  of  armour,  and,  where  attainable,  the  very  tissue 
01  skins  of  which  made,  from  the  cloth  of  gold  of  the  guards  of 
the  oriental  chief  to  the  fur  cloak  of  the  Greenlander. 

W  e  would  call  to  our  aid  all  the  most  learned  writings  of  native 
and  foreign  critics  and  commentators,  that  the  costume  might 
prove  strictly  historical  and  correct,  sufficiently  even  to  furnish 
artists  and  dramatists  with  models  for  study.  We  need  scarcely 
allude  to  Merrick’s  Armour,  Strutt’s  Costume,  or  a  valuable  col- 
lecl  ion  of  drawings  of  the  sort  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris. 

Pei  haps  our  readers  will  smile  when  we  say  we  would  even,  if 
possible,  repeople  Stonehenge  with  its  Druids,  to  furnish  forth  a 
scene  for  a  brief  period  to  our  pictorial  history.  Nay,  we 
u  ou  d  even  include  the  modern  highland  costume,  and  the  lovely 
mountains  and  lakes  of  our  own  north. 
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No.  8. 

Living  but  still  Groups* 

These  might  be  procured  at  a  less  expense  than  would  appear 
at  first,  as,  not  wishing  to  invade  the  province  of  the  drama,  there 
would  be  no  dialogue ;  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  about 
twenty  persons,  who  need  only  attend  at  the  lectures,  or  possibly 
a  rehearsal,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  be  placed  by  the  lec¬ 
turer.  These  persons  should,  however,  be  of  intelligent  minds 
and  flexible  frames.  It  will  be  seen  that,  it  will  but  little  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  other  pursuits  or  occupations. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  benefit  to  younger  artists  and 
the  employment  to  older  such  an  institution  would  furnish,  re¬ 
alising  almost  all  the  fondest  aspirings  of  the  artist  for  historic 
painting,  combined  with  the  correct  scenery  of  modern  travellers. 

Wilkinson  and  Roberts  might  help  us  to  behold  an  ancient 
Egyptian  temple  in  all  its  magnificence,  and  peopled  with  its 
priests. 

No.  9. 

Animals,  Plants. 

Drawings  and  models  of  only  such  as  do,  or  have,  influenced  the 
habits  of  man  everywhere,  or  are,  or  were,  held  sacred  by  him. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  the  commoner  and  more  known  kinds  are 
superfluous;  in  fact,  simply  such  rarities  as  unriddle  various 
customs  of  foreign  nations,  ancient  and  modern.  We  will  not 
detain  our  readers  with  examples  just  now,  although  we  might 
mention  the  ibis  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  agave  of  the  Mexicans. 

As  to  such  curiosities  as  would  illustrate  the  customs  of  man, 
we  would  include  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  wild  man  of  the 
woods  to  the  Etruscan  and  Chinese ;  but  more  especially,  as  far 
as  attainable,  models  and  paintings  of  man  himself. 

No.  10. 

Manufactures. 

Such  as  are  rare  and  illustrate  the  habits  of  aborigines,  with 
whom  we  are  as  yet  but  little  acquainted,  whether  Chinese, 
African,  Polynesian,  or  American. 

No.  11. 

Arts,  Models  of  Musical  Instruments. 

To  include  models  and  drawings  of  all  musical  instruments 
ever  invented  for  man,  from  those  mentioned  in  Scriptuie  to  the 
wildest  tom-tom  or  drum  of  the  half  civilized. 
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No.  12. 

Models,  Architecture* 

Models  and  drawings  of  the  buildings  and  habitations  of  man 
from  the  Colosseum  to  the  tent  of  the  Arab — from  the  temples 
of  Ellora  to  the  pagodas  of  the  Chinese,  from  Petra  to  Casas 
Grandes. 

No.  13.  , 

Models,  Boats. 

From  the  canoe  of  the  Friendly  Isles  to  the  war-junk  of  the 
Chinese. 

No.  14. 

Library* 

The  works  not  to  be  circulated,  as  it  would  entail  too  great  an 
expense,  besides  the  accumulation  of  duplicates,  which  might  be 
better  bestowed  in  exchange  with  other  foreign  and  native  learned 
institutions,  and  thus  much  augment  the  original  matter. 

library  to  be  classed  according  to  country,  maps,  paintings, 
engravings,  costumes ;  also. 

The  travels  and  histories  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  and  in 
short  every  new  or  good  old  work  at  all  relating  to  man,  would 
of  course  be  included  in  the  library.  But  we  reserve  ourselves  for 
a  future  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  library. 

Duplicates  not  to  be  given  to  shareholders,  but  exchanged  with 
other  societies. 

No.  15. 

Cabinet  of  Inscriptions* 

r°  contain  copies,  fac-similes,  and  specimens  of  all  sorts  of 
inscriptions  or  modes  of  writing,  ancient  and  modern,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  English  translation 
annexed,  with  small  map,  showing  precisely  where  found. 

^  To  include  writing  and  hieroglyphics  from  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Chinese,  the  Phoenician  to  the  Runic,  the  rock  inscriptions  of 
Siberia,  America,  and  India,  to  the  arrow-headed  character  of 
Babylon. 

We  reserve  ourselves  to  enlarge,  classify,  and  more  fully  explain 
our  views  on  this  subject  to  a  future  period. 

No.  16. 

Cabinet  of  Coins. 

„  Ye  °f  c?urse  ultimately  contemplate  the  addition  of  a 

Cabinet  of  Coins,  but  gradually  as  time,  opportunity,  and  funds 

oncth  or  nc*  A  *  7 
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No.  17. 

Transparency  Maps, 

We  have  used  the  term  transparency  maps,,  to  illustrate  our 
meaning.  We  wish  very  large  transparent  maps  to  be  constructed 
as  sort  of  drop  scenes  to  the  Lecture  Theatre,  in  order  that  in  all 
cases  the  lecturer  or  traveller  may  point  out  clearly  to  all  his 
audience  the  precise  place  or  route  he  is  treating  of,  or  has  fol¬ 
lowed.  These  transparencies  in  all  cases  to  precede  the  lectures. 
Not  in  the  least  precluding  the  display  also  of  the  private  drawings 
or  ground-plans  of  ancient  ruins,  & c.,  which  the  lecturer  may 
think  fit  to  display,  but  rather  accompanying  and  assisting  them. 
We  would  also  have  a  large  surface  of  slate  or  composition  to 
enable  the  traveller  to  chalk  out  his  route,  and  correct  the  errors 
of  former  maps. 

No.  18. 

Music,  Gas* 

We  would  have  at  least  one  room  or  gallery  for  every  separate 
kingdom  or  nation  in  the  world,  each  complete  in  itself,  but  all 
opening  into  each  other ;  each,  however,  having  only  such  orna¬ 
ments,  architectural,  pictorial,  or  sculptural,  as  strictly  harmonised 
with  the  individual  nation. 

All  these  saloons  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas,  and 
communicating  with  the  Audience  Hall,  where  would  be  placed 
a  little  good  music.  The  whole  of  this  suite  of  galleries  to  be 
open  for  one  hour  prior  to  the  lecture,  but  never  after. 

The  attendants  belonging  to  the  several  rooms  to  be,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  natives  of  the  place  represented,  and  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  attire,  each  of  his  own  peculiar  country. 

No.  19. 

Maps* 

In  each  room,  gallery,  or  space  devoted  to  a  separate  nation  or 
tribe,  a  large  and  clear  map  of  the  location  to  be  placed,  and  when 
attainable,  models  of  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

No.  20.  * 

Audience  Hall. 

The  four  sides  of  the  audience-hall  to  be  superbly  painted  in 
fresco,  representing  scenery  and  inhabitants  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  the  light  so  managed  of  course  as  to  harmonise  with 
the  climate  represented. 

Foreigners  of  any  or  every  country  to  have  full  and  equal 
chance  of  competing  for  the  painting. 
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No.  21. 

Missionaries. 

We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
very  great  merits  of  the  many  British  and  foreign  missionaries  of 
all  creeds ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  honours,  prizes,  awards,  of 
rewards,  to  avoid  all  sectarian  bias,  remembering  that  they  are  all 
equally  disciples  of  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  and  charitably  to  believe  each  to  be  equally  conscientious, 
however  his  doctrine  differ.  To  insist  also  that,  in  their  commu¬ 
nications  or  correspondence,  no  allusion  to  their  own  particular 
tenets  be  allowed,  so  as  not  to  be  offensive  to  others,  the  objects 
of  the  Society  being  rather  general  benefit  to  all  mankind,  than 
conversion  to  individual  creeds,  however  deeply  it  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sublimity  of  religion. 

If  there  were  a  word  more  comprehensive,  charitable,  and 
tolerant  than  universal,  we  would  cheerfully  adopt  it.  Indeed, 
looking  to  man  himself,  we  would  divest  the  institution  and  its 
members  of  all  prejudices  and  partialities,  sect,  country,  and 
politics,  inviting  the  friendly  co-operation  of  all  foreign  societies, 
and  fair  exchange  of  all  duplicates  ;  and  much  as  we  respect  the 
missionaries,  reject  anything  sectarian,  and  even,  if  possible,  extend 
and  condense  the  very  title  of  our  Society,  and  call  it  the  World 
of  Man. 

No.  22. 

Travellers, 

That  the  greatest  possible  honour,  encouragement,  and  emolu 
ment  be  given  to  travellers,  British  or  foreign  ;  that  they  be  made 
honorary  members,  be  solicited  to  lecture,  or,  if  unable  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  or  not  comprehending  the  English  language,  their  travels 
and  results  be  condensed,  translated,  and  read  at  the  lecture 
theatre. 

No.  23. 

Settlers,  Emigrants. 

We  would  wish  the  greatest  liberality  to  be  evinced  to  settlers 
and  emigrants,  and  that  even  the  poorer  sort,  provided  it  were 
clearly  ascertained  that  they  in  reality  proposed  to  emigrate, 
should  be  allowed  free  admission  to  the  museum,  library^  and 
lectures,  whilst  in  London.  We  believe  that  this  institution  would 
prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  them,  and  would  desire  them  to 
retain  lively  and  grateful  remembrances  of  the  Society  untaxed 
by  any  claim  (other  than  their  good  wishes  for  its  success)  in  the 
new  country  to  which  they  were  proceeding. 
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No.  24. 

.  Aboriginal  Attendants. 

The  attendants  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  aborigines,  and 
dresses  to  assimilate  to  costumes  of  their  own  countries,  at  least 
as  far  as  this  climate  would  admit. 

This  may  be  the  means  of  employing  many  unfortunate  beings 
now  forsaken  by  those  who  first  brought  them  over  to  this 
country. 

No.  25. 

Foreign  Clerks. 

That  as  soon  as  attainable,  or  the  funds  of  the  institution  allow 
of  it,  one  clerk,  a  native  of  each  civilized  continental  kingdom,  be 
added  to  the  establishment,  whose  duty  shall  consist  in  carrying 
on  the  correspondence  with  the  learned  of  his  own  country,  and 
receiving  his  own  countrymen  on  stated  days,  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  other  duties. 

We  should  assuredly  counsel  likewise  the  employment  of  some 
learned  Arabian  also,  if  possible,  in  the  institution. 

No.  26. 

Architecture. 

The  interior  architecture  to  harmonise  strictly  and  separately 
in  each  apartment  with  the  country  or  inhabitants  therein  pour- 
trayed ;  that  in  painting  and  ornamenting,  strict  attention  be 
required  to  this,  even  in  the  most  trifling  matters,  so  as  to  com¬ 
plete  the  illusion.  That  the  same  rules  be  adhered  to  outside, 
should  they  be  separate  buildings;  if  however  in  one  single 
building,  then  that  groups  sculptured  in  alto  relievo  shall  inclose 
the  whole  building,  illustrating  the  progress  of  civilization  from 
the  figures  and  occupations  of  the  Laplander  and  Esquimaux  to 
the  more  elegant  Asiatics. 

No.  27. 

Entrance  Hall* 

To  have  maps  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  well  painted  on 
the  walls  themselves ;  also  the  names  of  all  benefactors  to  the 
institution  emblazoned  in  gold  letters  in  the  most  conspicuous 
parts ;  also  statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  travellers,  civilizers, 
and  friends  of  the  human  race,  from  Wilberforce  to  Las  Casas, 
from  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  to  Catlin. 
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No.  28. 

Lecturers,  Lectures. 

To  embrace  everything  concerning  man,  save  politics  and 
creeds.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  our  readers  with  the 
immense  importance  of  fine  lecturers,  not  only  to  the  permanent 
pecuniary  profit  of  the  establishment,  but  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  talent  and  industry  of  the  lecturers  themselves,  whom  we 
would  have  selected  with  such  care  and  so  well  remunerated  that 
it  might  prove  rather  a  triumph,  their  being  able  to  say  they  had 
lectured  at  this  institution;  but  most  valuable  above  all  would  this 
branch  of  the  institution  prove  as  a  means  of  wide  spreading 
public  instruction. 

No.  29. 

Mechanics. 

That  one  day  be  set  apart  in  each  week  for  the  reception  of 
mechanics  to  the  library  and  museums,  and  that  they  be  only 
charged  sixpence;  and  if  possible,  on  their  bringing  their  children, 
the  price  for  such  to  be  still  further  reduced,  just  sufficient  to 
make  them  prize  what  they  pay  for  without  proving  a  tax  or 
privation. 

No.  30. 

Lectures. 

That  the  same  lecturers  be  required  to  repeat  their  lectures 
once  to  mechanics  on  their  particular  day  or  hour;  that  no  extra 
charge  be  made  to  mechanics  on  that  account,  but  that  neverthe¬ 
less  each  lecturer  do  receive  the  same  amount  for  every  single 
separate  lecture,  be  it  before  rich  or  poor  audiences.  That  hand¬ 
some  sums  be  given  to  lecturers  to  ensure  the  aid  of  high  talent. 

That  in  the  event,  of  deficiency  of  lectures,  readings  of  transla¬ 
tions  of  such  valuable  parts  of  foreign  travels  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
densed  to  an  hour’s  lecture  be  adopted. 

Lectures  to  embrace  past  and  present  state  of  man  all  over  the 
world. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  anatomy,  and  in  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  lectures  being  before  such  general  audiences,  need 
scarcely  say  the  lectures  would  be  such  as  may  not  shock  the  ears 
of  the  most  fastidious  female,  and  serve  merely  in  a  general  way 
to  bring  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  bounties  of  the 
Creator  in  so  kindly  and  wisely  ordering  our  human  frame.  All 
to  be  not  only  in  the  most  modest  but  most  simple  phraseology, 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  mechanic,  and  such  as  fathers 
of  families  might  wish  their  very  daughters  to  listen  to. 
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We  might  instance  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand,  Paley’s  Na¬ 
tural  Theology,  Brougham  on  Paley,  and  many  others,  to  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

We  would  have  the  lectures  embrace  also  the  effect  of  air  and 
exercise  on  the  human  frame,  and  the  effect  of  the  pursuits  of  in¬ 
tellect  on  the  health  when  followed  with  judgment ;  and  not  for¬ 
getting  how  intimately  connected  is  a  healthful  state  of  mind  with 
a  body  that  is  not  idle  either, — teaching  the  poor  mechanic  that 
even  in  point  of  health,  the  great  Author  of  our  Being,  who  does 
nothing  in  vain,  no  more  intended  the  intellect  to  lie  idle  than  their 
hands  and  feet  to  be  unexercised.  We  are  sure  Combe  would 
explain  our  meaning ;  but  never,  never  can  we  too  much  insist  on 
the  importance  of  elevating  and  dignifying  the  minds  of  the  poorer 
classes.  We  are  not  afraid  that  he  who  inspects  with  respectful 
care  the  beautiful  and  regular  system  of  Providence  can  ever  be¬ 
come  the  disciple  of  disorder,  either  in  public  government  or  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  own  private  affairs. 

No.  31. 

Funds. 

For  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  even 
the  poor  will  pay,  if  you  treat  them  fully,  fairly,  and  honourably. 

This  institution  might  either  be  by  shareholders  and  a  subscribed 
capital,  with  amounts  to  be  paid  on  each  share  small. 

Or  by  subscription. 

One  guinea  per  annum  bronze  ticket,  non-transferable. 

Silver  ticket  five  guineas  per  annum,  transferable. 

Admission  to  general  public,  one  shilling. 

To  mechanics,  sixpence. 

The  chairman,  the  council,  and  all  officers  and  attendants  to  be, 
of  course,  properly  paid  for  their  services,  attendance,  & c. 

If  the  wealthy  of  the  council  present  their  salaries  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  it  need  not  preclude  those  with  noble  hearts  and  large 
minds,  but  small  purses,  from  serving  it. 

No  man  need  be  ashamed,  we  should  imagine,  of  fair  remune¬ 
ration  for  his  services  in  so  noble  a  cause.  # 

2,  Edwardes  Place-,  Kensington ,  2 1th  January,  1842. 
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PART  II, 


Note.  It  e  herewith  add  some  of  the  remainder  of  our  Essay 
upon  founding  a  Museum  of  Mankind. 

No.  32. 

Objections  Answered,* 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  conception  is  too  gigantic, 
perhaps  without  reflecting  that  man  is  himself  a  gigantic  sub¬ 
ject, — and  whether  we  regard  the  wonders  of  his  body  or  the 
miracles  of  his  mind,  we  must  be  astounded  by  the  gigantic 
results  effected  by  either  or  both.  Look  even  to  the  small 
wee  hand  of  man  and  it  powers,  then  to  the  mind  which 
directs  that  hand,  finally  elevate  your  thoughts  to  that  great 
God  who  gave  that  mind.  Say,  if  you  dare,  that  the  subject 
itself  is  not  gigantic. 

For  ourselves,  we  find  additional  augury  of  success  to  our 
institution  in  the  very  remark,  as  at  once  admitting  that  the 
variety  attainable  is  almost  inexhaustible  ;  instead  of  intimi¬ 
dating  it  should  encourage,  proving  that  we  may  keep  up  the 
excitement,  interest,  and  instruction,  and  even  the  pecuniary 
profit  resulting  therefrom,  paving  the  way  for  more  gigantic 
efforts  still.  We  admit  all  that  has  been  proposed  requires 
prudence  and  caution  ;  but  we  never  insisted  that  our  institu¬ 
tion  would  spring  forth  armed  at  once,  like  Minerva. 

Pray  is  not  the  present  gigantic  British  Museum  the 
growth  of  time  ? 

And  are  we  to  be  deterred,  forsooth,  because  one  man,  seeing 
the  possibility  of  accumulating  birds  and  beetle  wings,  denies 
the  practicability  of  founding  a  nobler  institution  having  man  for 
its  object  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  the  achievement  is  too  great? 

So  much  the  better,  we  repeat ;  the  triumph  will  be  the 
more  glorious.  The  very  thought  should  add  spurs  to  our 
enthusiasm  and  awaken  all  our  energies. 

Our  subject  is  man.  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  intellectual 
of  the  land  will  not  awaken  to  the  call  ? 

Gracious  heavens  !  how  long  are  we  to  devote  ourselves 
only  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes  and  insects,  leaving  man  unsought, 
unstudied,  and  unthought  of? 

Let  your  Indians  perish  and  preserve  no  record ;  let  whole 
tribes  of  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Asiatics,  be  swept  away  ;  but 
pray  keep  a  caterpillar,  embalm  a  butterfly,  consecrate  a 
baboon,  and  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of  the  Dodo. 

We  confess  we  cannot  comprehend  the  narrow  peculiar 

*  See  also  remarks  on  other  Societies  at  page  22,  No.  47. 
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twist  of  those  self-styled  practical  men  who  would  not  com¬ 
mence  founding  a  fine  institution  because  their  lives  might 
not  last  to  see  the  completion  of  it.  ' 

The  artist  who  sketches  the  outline  of  his  picture  is  never 
sure  of  life  to  fill  in  the  shades ;  he  still  proceeds,  however, 
patiently  with  his  pencil,  well  knowing  that  the  issues  are  in 
brighter,  better  hands  than  his,  and  trusting  to  the  goodness 
of  God  to  prolong  his  life  for  all  proper  purposes. 

In  like  manner  we  have  no  doubt  some  of  those  very  prac¬ 
tical  men  once  deemed  steam  boats,  gas  lights,  balloons, 
diving  bells,  rail  roads,  Utopian,  until  the  difficulties  were  con¬ 
quered,  and  success  silenced  them. 

To  those  who  start  at  every  shadow  of  difficulty,  and  pre¬ 
sumptuously  dare  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  being 
more  practical  than  their  neighbours,  simply  because  they 
are  slower  of  comprehension,  we  will  just  venture  to  present 
the  few  following  figures  : — 


Year. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Amount. 

British  Museum  . 
Horticultural  Gardens 
Mechanics5  Institutes  • 
Bradford  .  .  .  .  . 

1839 

1840 

»  ® 

280,850 

19,344 

402 

£.  s.  d. 

®  « 

To  one  Concert. 

Derby  (Exhibition)  .  . 

1839 

96,000 

2,119  9  8 

Dundee  . 

»  • 

®  a 

147  15  0 

For  Building  Fund. 

Glasgow . 

A  * 

6  * 

195  10  0 

From  Lectures. 

Horncastle  .... 

•  • 

©  e 

74  0  0 

Cleared  by  Bazaar. 

Leeds  ...... 

1841 

•  • 

3,400  0  0 

Liverpool  ..... 
Rochester  ..... 

1841 

•  0 

100,000 

800 

3,340  1  8 

»  0 

Is.  admission. 

At  Music  Lecture. 

Storton.  ..... 

•  • 

•  « 

550  0  0 

j  Collected  for  Building 
|  Fund. 

Thames  Tunnel,  at  Is.  . 
Zoological  Gardens  , 

1841 

132,616 

22,121  0  0 

In  10  years. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  been  more  complete  in  our 
table,  and  to  have  embraced  all  public  and  private  paid  ex¬ 
hibitions,  the  length  of  season  of  their  proving  attractive,  &c. ; 
but  have  not  found  private  exhibitors  so  very  anxious  to  say 
what  they  pocket ;  and  even  what  they  lose  would  perhaps 
show  extravagance,  mismanagement,  or  want  of  judgment  in 
wearisome  repetition  of  some  scenery. 

If  we  point  to  the  success  of  the  Horticultural,  we  are  told — 
Ah  !  but  that  is  peculiar.  We  answer,  peculiar  simply  because 
PROPERLY  MANAGED. 
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Number  of  visitors  to  Public  Institutions.  From  Times  Newspaper. 


ARMOURIES  AT  TOWER. 

Year. 

Persons. 

At  3s.  each,  including  warder’s  fee 
At  Is.,  warder’s  fee  abolished 

At  6^1.  each  .  .  .... 
At  6d.  each  ...... 

1837—  8 

1838—  9 

1839— 40 

1840—  1 

11,104 

42,212 

84,872 

95,231 

jC .  s .  d. 

1,665  12  0 
2,110  12  0 
2,121  16  0 
2,380  15  6 

Further  increase  is  nearly  prevented  by  the  restriction  of  numbers,  not  more  than 
100  visitors  being  allowed  in  the  Tower  at  one  time. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Year. 

Persons. 

Free. 

Was  visited  by . 

>y  » 

»  >’ 

»  >> 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

113,937 

397,649 

466,850 

503,011 

Free. 

1 1 

>  > 

y  > 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Year. 

• 

Persons. 

Free. 

Was  visited  by 

»  » 

»  >> 

}>  » 

1836—  7 

1837—  8 

1838—  9 

1839— 40 

383,147 

321,151 

280,850 

247,939 

Free. 

>  > 

} ) 

y  y 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  these  returns  from  the  British  Mo 
vious  years  are  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  ;  that  for  1840  is  pr 

iseum  for  the  pre- 
obably  correct. 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

Year. 

Persons. 

Paid  discretionary  fee  ... 
Visitors  entered  free  .... 

v  ” 

1838 

1839 

1840 

50,000 

115,971 

122,339 

Discretionary  Fee. 
Free. 

>  y 

PAINTED  HALL, 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Year. 

Persons. 

At  3 cl.  per  person.  .... 
At  3d.  per  person,  besides  soldiers) 
and  sailors  free.  .  •  • 

1839 

1840 

100,880 

104,430 

TOTAL. 

Year. 

Persons. 

The  total  for  each  year  as  follows 

V  •» 

yy  yy 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

658,192 

921,012 

1,049,432 

1,072,940 

c  2 
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We  may  be  told — Yes ;  but  these  institutions  have  exhibitions, 
the  result  of  years’  gathering  :  we  reply,  so  will  ours  ultimately  ; 
meanwhile,  our  scenery,  living  groups,  and  lectures,  combined, 
will  prove  equally  attractive,  and  of  speedy  acquisition,  besides 
the  advantage  of  bringing  in  money  towards  the  completion  of 
the  larger  design. 

Some  will  even  start  this  objection ; — True,  we  perceive  large 
numbers  announced  as  having  attended  one  single  exhibition, 
but  you  forget  that  in  proportion  as  a  larger  number  have  seen, 
a  smaller  number  remains  to  seek  it. 

To  this  we  answer,  it  becomes  therefore  the  business  of  the 
Council  to  vary,  and  to  turn  the  excitement  to  the  honourable 
account  of  future  support  to  the  Institution.  We  admit  the 
elevated  and  intellectual  scarcely  require  it,  but  we  work  also 
for  the  million. 

We  originally  intended  our  little  essay  merely  as  a  slight 
spark  to  light  up  a  flame  in  more  powerful  minds  than  our 
own  :  it  was  necessarily  sketchy  and  imperfect,  and  is  still  so. 
We  imagined  that  a  council  being  formed  would  issue  a  better, 
and  even  supersede  the  necessity  of  its  being  shown  at  all 
elsewhere.  Events  have  caused  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  we  have 
been  asked  how  we  proposed  to  commence.  We  therefore 
propose  (liable,  of  course^dK  every  correction  of  the  future 
council)  the  following  * 


No.  33. 


Flan  and  Prospectus, 

1.  A  meeting  to  be  called  of  all  well  wishers  to  such  an 
institution,  simply  to  discuss  the  best  plans ;  that  it  be  distinctly 
made  known  to  each  party  so  attending,  that  nothing  is  ex¬ 
pected, — no  responsibility,  no  pledge  further  than  advice,  sug¬ 
gestion,  examination  of  present  plan,  or  proposal  of  better. 

2.  Should  it  be  decided  to  commence  operations,  that  meet¬ 
ing  to  elect  the  council. 

3.  That  council  to  obtain  all  information  as  to  the  expenses 
and  results  of  paid  public  and  private  exhibitions,  to  place 
before  the  next  meeting,  and  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  pro¬ 
ceedings,  provided  sufficient  information  be  afforded  on  the 
internal  management  of  such  affairs  as  to  lead  to  a  just  con¬ 

4.  In  forming  the  council,  due  regard  to  be  had  to  the 

amount  of  information  each  person  is  known  to  possess  on 
separate  counties. 

5.  INo  money  of  any  sort  to  be  received  for  advancing  the 
business  until  the  number  of  subscribers  shall  amount  to  at 
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least  1000,  at  the  sum  of  l/.  per  annum,  and  the  promised 
donations  shall  amount  to  another  1000/. 

6.  We  imagine  that,  assuming  there  being  a  working 
council  of  ten,  each  member  would  readily  undertake  to  bring 
100  subscribers  at  1/.  per  annum. 

7.  We  believe  that  if  due  care  be  also  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  ten  more  honorary  members,  their  influence  would 
early  bring  us  1000/.  in  donations. 

8.  No  subscription  to  be  received  by  any  other  person  than 
the  regularly  appointed  Banker  of  the  Institution. 

9.  No  checks  for  money  to  be  signed  excepting  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Council,  and  only  once  a  week,  and  each  check  to 
be  signed  by  at  least  three  of  the  Council. 

10.  Preliminary  meetings  to  discuss  the  issuing  ol  an 
attractive,  honest,  and  honorable  prospectus  or  advertisement. 

11.  Prospectus  to  contain  the  address  of  each  member  of 

the  Council  affixed  to  their  names. 

12.  Conditions  and  advantages  to  be  gained  : — Admission  to 
library,  museum,  lectures,  exhibitions,  1/.  per  annum,  bronze 
tickets,  not  reserved  places,  not  transferable.  Ditto  silver 
tickets,  5/.  per  annum,  reserved  places,  tickets  transferable. 
Members  of  all  learned  societies  10*.  per  annum,  bronze 
tickets,  not  transferable.  Admission  to  general  public  1*., 
mechanics  6 d.  on  day  or  hour  alloted  to  them. 

13.  All  holders  of  silver  tickets,  and  all  subscribers  of  1/. 
for  five  years  consecutively,  to  have  a  share  in  the  stock  of  the 
company,  and  a  vote  for  electing  or  re-electing  membeis  of 

the  Council  at  the  annual  meeting. 

14.  That  the  list  of  subscribers  andbeneiactors  be  published 
and  issued,  with  the  addresses  to  each  name,  from  the  fiist 
starting  of  the  society,  that  the  public  may  perceive  it  sets  out 

under  fair  auspices. 

15.  That  it  be  publicly  made  known  from  the  first,  and 
afterwards  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  2|?  pey  cent,  be  regularly 
and  quarterly  set  apart  from  the  subscription  fees,  admission 
tickets,  and  donations,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  endow¬ 
ing  the  institution  herefter. 

16.  Nevertheless,  as  the  success  of  different  seasons  may 
vary,  the  Council  to  be  empowered  to  borrow  from  such  guaran¬ 
tee  fund  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  one-half  of  said 
fund  at  the  time,  and  only  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
with  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  application  oi  the  same  to 
urgently  necessary  purposes.  That  the  sum  so  borrowed  be 
replaced  by  instalments,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  i  ate  of  2o 
percent,  interest,  so  as  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  replacing  it. 

17.  The  said  rest  or  guarantee  fund  to  be  purchased  into 
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Consols,  and  the  Reduced  in  the  names  of  the  regular  trustees, 
with  the  names  of  three  of  the  working  Council  added  thereto. 

18.  The  Council  to  have  power  of  attorney  for  drawing  the 
interest  of  same  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

19.  When  the  income  of  the  society  shall  reach  the  sum  of 
5000/.  per  annum,  the  working  members  of  the  council  shall 
each  receive  for  their  attendance  one  guinea  per  time.  This 
we  say  advisedly  and  publicly  from  the  first;  for  although 
the  original  founders  may  derive  nothing  from  it,  still  we  hold 
the  principle  of  a  paid  council  to  be  not  only  just  but  wise. 

20.  That  the  first  attention  of  the  society  be  given  to  the 
formation  of  a  temporary  lecture  theatre,  with  due  regard  to 
ventilation,  light,  and  sound,  capable  of  containing  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  at  cheap  admission  fees,  still  to  keep  up 
the  money  stream,  and  thus  lighten  the  amount  of  liability. 

21.  That  popular  and  competent  lecturers  of  already  esta¬ 
blished  repute  be  engaged  for  the  course  of  lectures. 

22.  That  the  scenery  and  decorations  be  intrusted  to  able 
artists,  such  as  Stanfield,  Marshall,  Burford,  Bouton,  &c. 

23.  That  the  scenery  and  decorations  be  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  most  conscientious  criticism  for  historic  and  local  fidelity, 
and  be  painted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
traveller  or  artist  most  acquainted  with  the  spot. 

24.  That  a  few  persons  be  engaged  for  the  figures,  and  that 
every  effort  be  used  to  procure  the  most  correct  costume,  so  as 
to  harmonize  well  with  the  scene. 

25.  Very  particular  attention  to  be  given  to  the  transparent 
maps  also. 

26.  During  the  season  in  which  one  series  has  its  run,  that 
a  fresh  series  be  in  preparation  to  replace  it. 

27.  It  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  subjects  chosen 
would  be  considered  relative  to  what  is  then  passing  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  attainable,  to  attract  audiences;  thus,  for 
instance,  China  and  Afghanistan  now,  and  perhaps  Palestine 
at  another  period,  and  so  on. 

28.  Meantime  that  great  energies  be  put  forth  to  collect  for 
the  museum,  library,  &c. 

M  e  may  be  told  it  is  a  small  sum  to  begin  with,  to  con¬ 
template  such  gigantic  results.  Granted  ;  agreed.  It  often 
takes  but  a  small  match  of  the  right  sort  to  light  a  large  fire. 

We  are  certain  that  ten  energetic  men,  setting  themselves  to 
work  in  good  earnest,  will  soon  produce  that  which  will  startle 
excite,  and  interest  the  public,  and  rapidly  increase  those 
hinds  if  they  do  their  duty  by  the  public ;  if  not,  it  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  each  subscriber  loses— what  ?  Why,  just  one  pound 

STPr  innc  "  J  * 
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We  herewith  furnish  the  results  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institute,  Liverpool,  from  report  of  10th  March,  1841 

“The  total  sum  received  during  the  six  weeks  and  two  days 
that  it  was  open  to  the  public,  was  3340/.  Is.  8 d.,  the  charge 
being  Is.  from  nine  to  four,  and  6 d.  from  four  to  ten;  for 
children  6 d.,  season  tickets  2s.  6 d.,  while  the  whole  expense 
amounted  to  1240/.  15s.  11c/.,  leaving  a  clear  balance  of 
2093/.  5s.  9c/.  Nearly  100,000  persons  visited  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

No.  34. 

Dissolution  of  Society. 

We  are  sure  that  no  dissolution  of  the  society  need  here¬ 
after  ever  be  dreaded,  provided  from  the  first  they  rigidly  ad¬ 
here  to  the  rule  of  putting  aside  2J  per  cent,  from  all  the 
proceeds  quarterly  ;  nevertheless,  to  encourage  the  donation 
or  sale  of  private  collections  to  us,  we  would  suggest  that  no 
future  sale  of  the  collection  shall  take  place  unless  with  the 
consent  of  every  individual  subscriber ;  then  due  notice  to  be 
sent  to  all  foreign  governments,  and  each  collection  of  one 
country  to  be  only  sold  in  one  single  lot,  complete  in  itself. 

No.  35. 

Acquisition  and  Display  of  Objects  for  Museum 

We  have  mentioned,  commencing  first  with  Scenery,  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Living  Groups,  combined,  and  a  temporary  Lecture 
Theatre;  meanwhile  no  opportunity  should  be  neglected  of  in¬ 
teresting  Travellers,  Missionaries,  Foreigners,  Naval,  Nautical 
and  Commercial  Men,  and  Companies  having  Communication 
with  our  Colonies  or  elsewhere,  in  this  behalf. 

An  early  intercourse  should  also  be  established  by  means  of 
purchase  and  exchange,  with  foreigners,  to  effect  this  object ; 
and  we  doubt  not,  as  we  before  said,  that  ten  energetic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council,  keeping  this  steadily  in  view,  will  accumu¬ 
late  sufficient  curiosities  to  store  the  several  museums  long 
before  the  building  fund  reaches  the  required  amount  for  dis¬ 
playing  them  to  advantage.  Meanwhile  they  will  each  be  of 
immense  utility  to  illustrate  the  lectures,  particularly  articles  of 
dress  for  the  living  groups. 

Say  that,  besides  the  lecture  theatre,  we  had  only  one  room 
for  the  museum  at  first. 

Cause  portable  glass  frame-work  to  be  placed  around  it, 
suitable  for  removal  to  larger  premises  hereafter,  if  attained; 
andj  keeping  the  other  objects  in  store,  only  allow  such  to  be 
seen  for  the  time  as  corresponded  with  the  country  then  lectured 
on  ;  these  replaced  in  store  when  any  other  country  was  the 
subject  of  the  lectures  ;  and  so  on,  alternately. 
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No.  36. 


Annual  Meeting* 

Meetings  of  subscribers  of  5 1.  (silver  tickets),  also  of  sub¬ 
scribers  of  five  years’  standing  (bronze  tickets  \l.  per  annum), 
to  be  held  annually  for  election  or  re-election  of  two  members 
of  paid  council,  and  one  of  subscribers’  auditors,  who  shall  go 
out  annually,  but  be  re-eligible  should  it  so  please  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

No.  37. 

Accounts* 

Any  subscriber,  such  as  described  above,  to  be  entitled  to 
a  printed  copy  of  the  accounts  as  soon  as  passed  by  the  au¬ 
ditors,  as  soon  after  25th  December  in  each  year  as  may  be 
conveniently  possible. 

No.  38. 


*  Duplicates* 

That  foreigners  shall  be  given  the  greatest  possible  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  exchange  of  duplicates,  and  even  possess  the 
priority  ol  choice  over  our  own  institutions ;  this  liberality  will 
have  the  two-fold  effect  of  encouraging  them  to  return  the 
compliment,  and,  better  than  all,  diffuse  the  knowledge 
gathered  by  the  society  much  wider. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  several  governments  for  in¬ 
dulgences  to  lighten  the  expenses  and  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
mission. 


No.  39. 

Amount  of  Subscription® 

We  have  rated  the  subscription  very  low,  in  order  that 
aticis  or  families  might  have  the  greatest  encouragement 
witli  the  least  possible  taxation;  and  sure  are  we  that,  even 
viewing  this  simply  in  a  commercial  light,  the  numbers  will 
more  than  compensate  for  high  fees.  Many  a  parent  would 
eageny  grasp  at  such  a  mode  of  instruction,  if  it  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  his  means  ;  whereas  the  palpable  effect  of 

ma.ung  the  subscription  higher,  is  to  lower  the  number  of 
subscribers. 

As  for  the  paid  admissions,  the  same  rule  of  decreasing  the 
puce  mci eases  the  amount;  and  we  have  therefore  rated  it  at 
is.  per  person.  This  is  proved  by  reference  to  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  almost  every  public  institution,  whether  it  be  the 
01  WertmnBter  Abbey,  or  any  other  paid  place  of 
p  ic  resort,  he  have  said  6 d.  per  person  to  admit  mechanics 
on  a  particular  day,  and  so  far  from  believing  they,  will  con- 
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sider  it  a  tax,  are  sure  that  they  will  be  the  most  cheerful  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Institution ;  nay,  it  is  very  much  underrating 
them  to  imagine  otherwise  ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  a  tax  ;  it  is  a 
mere  trifle,  that  would  perhaps  otherwise  cause  a  trip  to  the 
gin-palace. 

No.  40. 

Observations. 

As  for  subscribers,  they  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  they 
see  may  be  tested  as  historic  truth,  and  therefore  instructive. 

As  for  the  general  public,  it  needs  but  pleasing  lecturers, 
and  the  judicious  acquisition  of  novelties  now  and  then  from 
our  colonies  and  elsewhere,  with  the  skill  to  arrange,  advertise, 
and  make  them  attractive. 

Besides,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  system  of  laying  aside 
for  a  time  would  prove  a  valuable  alternative  that  a  large 
society  could  resort  to,  and  from  which  a  single  collector  is 
precluded,  as  he  can  ill  afford  to  retire  in  prudence  when  he  has 
played  his  season,  and  his  rent  and  expenses  soon  finish  his  ruin. 

Whereas  a  society  would  be  enabled  to  act  far  otherwise, 
from  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  its  resources ;  it  need  only 
keep  its  sails  up,  and  steer  to  one  shore  as  long  as  the  tide 
favoured.  Suppose,  for  instance, 

Persia, 

Its  History,  Antiquities,  Customs,  Costumes,  Inscriptions, 
Architecture,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Language,  Views,  Climate, 
Health,  and  physical  form  of  Inhabitants,  had  had  its  run  for 
once,  it  would  only  be  to  close  it  for  three  or  four  seasons,  and 
substitute  a  contrast  in  its  stead, — say  the  Cciffres  and  their 
Country . 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  Panorama  of  Athens  paying,  were 
it  now  opened  again  ?  and  so  on  with  many  other  sights. 

We  have  stated  that  we  would  devote  our  attention  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Lecture  Theatre,  as  being  more  tangibly  in¬ 
structive,  attractive,  and  profitable.  We '  will  here  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

Assume  that  we  had  a  temporary  Lecture  Theatre,  and  just 
sufficient  funds  (we  have  already  said  that  we  should  not  start 
without  a  certain  number  of  subscribers  or  donations  to  the 
amount  of  2000/.  together)  to  engage  lecturer  and  artist. 

Should  the  subject  be  Modern  Egypt,  wre  have  David 
Roberts’s  views,  with  Stanfield  and  Marshall  to  enlarge  them. 
Commencing  with  Modern  Egypt,  the  living  being  more 
valuable  than  any  record  of  the  past,  however  instructive, 
we  then  procure  Lane,  or  some  able  lecturer  on  the  subject, 
together  with  groups  and  costumes;  we  then  proceed  to  An- 
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cient  Egypt,  the  scenery  also  by  David  Roberts,  and  obtain 
the  aid  of  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  to  illustrate  it,  and  give  a 
series  of  lectures  on  its  Antiquities  in  the  most  familiar  and 
easy  manner,  to  interest  the  uninformed. 

That  course  being  concluded,  we  perhaps  proceed  to  Pales¬ 
tine  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was.  David  Roberts  will  help  us  ao-ain, 
and  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  celebrated  American 
ti  avellers,  or  Dr.  Groly,  will  furnish  the  illustration.  Suppose 
India  the  subject ;  sure  we  are  that  among  the  learned  Asiatic 
Society  we  will  point  out  sufficient  possessors  of  the  requisite 
information,  and  procure  views  of  the  scenery  that  may  in  like 
manner  be  enlarged.  This  series  being  finished,  we  take 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  How  attractive  to  the  future 
emigrant!  How  interesting  to  the  stay-at-home  traveller! 
How  instructive  to  all ! — we  can  even  imagine  profitable  in  a 
pecuniary  way. 

But  we  reserve  ourselves  for  a  future  occasion,  and  content 
ourselves  with  affirming  that  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out 
lecturers,  travellers,  or  artists  to  illustrate  any,  and  almost 
every,  part  of  the  known  world. 


No.  41. 

Other  Societies* 

Many  of  our  learned  institutions  are  essentially  exclusive, 
se.ect,  or  aristocratic,  and  therefore  limited  in  their  sphere  of 
operation  ;  much,  much  indeed,  will  they  one  and  all  benefit 
by  the  establishment  of  our  Museum;  it  will  form  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  them  and  the  million,  for  even  the  most 
uneducated  will  comprehend  and  be  interested  in  what  is  thus 
tangibly  brought  before  his  sight.  The  very  labourers  would, 
m  the  excitement  of  their  amusements,  derive  instruction  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  the  search.  This  will  consequently  graduallv 
prepare  a  larger  number  of  persons  to  appreciate  the  high  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits  of  some  of  the  members  of  our  other  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Therefore  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  us  will  be  ultimately 
immense.  J 

<1"ltC  ftWar?  that  the  ianguid  state  of  many  literary 
institutions  may  be  pleaded;  but  in  looking  at  their  compara- 

thpm  il"3/  resu  ts’  we  'nust  examine  the  system  of  working 
them,  no.  merely  satisfy  ourselves  by  saying,  see  what  a  noble 

^  pubue 

ballot0  diffl,n',H°f  If  °Su  0f  Ule  leDarncd  societies,  of  admission  by 
allot,  difficulty  o.  admission,  &c.  & c„  however  calculated  to 
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be  select,  is  most  exclusive,  and  limits  the  real  diffusion  of 
their  benefits,  learning,  and  lectures,  to  what  might  be  almost 
termed  a  small  family  party ;  and  however  learned  their  dis¬ 
courses  may  be,  they  find  their  way  only  into  their  own  trans¬ 
actions,  too  dear,  perhaps,  for  general  purchase,  which  even, 
should  they  prove  too  lengthy,  the  society  can  ill  afford  to 
print  at  all ;  and  perhaps  to  expect  illustrations,  would  be 
madness.  This  select  system,  however  they  may  love,  does 
small  good  to  the  public,  and  still  less  to  their  own  little  funds. 

Can  they  build  ? 

Can  they  pay  their  lecturers  ? 

Can  they  print  ? 

Can  they  engrave  ? 

Can  they  even  display  their  collections  ? 

All  must  be  crammed  up  like  their  own  little  coteries — a 
bright  light  in  a  Hark  lantern. 

We  repeat,  that  when  they  shall  see  their  error  in  this  ex¬ 
clusion,  open  wider  their  conditions  of  admission,  decrease 
their  fees,  and  thus  increase  the  contributors  to  them,  have 
paid  public  lecturers,  lecture  admissions  paid  at  a  small  rate 
per  person,  they  will  then  soon  reap  gigantic  results,  both  to 
the  funds  of  their  institutions,  the  augmentation  of  their 
libraries  and  museums,  and  the  erection  of  all  but  palaces  for 
their  reception. 

They  will  then  make  the  knowledge  gathered  by  them  a 
large  and  wide  river  to  cover  and  fertilize  the  land,  instead  of 
a  dribbling  stream,  however  pure,  that  few  can  reach  to,  be¬ 
sides  another  great  evil  thus  avoided,  of  too  heavily  taxing  a 
small  knot  or  club  of  individuals. 

The  fees,  admission  fees,  and  compositions  of  the  following 
Societies  amount  to — 


Admission. 

Annual. 

Composition. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Athenaeum . 

21 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

9  • 

Antiquarian  .  . . 

8 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

50 

8 

0 

Asiatic . 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

31 

10 

0 

Architects  (British) . 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

26 

5 

0 

Geological . 

6 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

31 

10 

0 

Geographical . 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Horticultural . 

8 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

® 

• 

Literature,  Royal  Society  of  .  . 

• 

s 

3 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 

London  Library  ...... 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Statistical  Society . 

• 

• 

2 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Zoological . 

* 

• 

3 

0 

0 

• 

£63 

15 

0 

36 

8 

0 

230 

13 

0 
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It  will  be  seen  that  they  may  perhaps  obtain  the  titled  and 
the  wealthy,  whilst  the  intellectual,  if  poor,  may  keep  in  a 
corner. 

It  may  be  said  the  Athenaeum  is  an  eating  and  drinking 
club,  yet  not  suited  to  hungry  authors,  poets,  and  artists.  Be 
it  so.  The  argument  will  not  apply  to  the  others  in  the  list ; 
and  we  believe  that  any  intelligent  man  would  willingly  belong 
to  all,  for  which  he  would  thus  have  to  pay  the  very  first  year, 

£.  s.  d. 

Admission  .  .  42  15  0 

Annual  .  .  .  30  2  0 


Total  .  .  £72  17  0 

or  a  composition  of  230/.  13,?.,  not  even  including  admission 
fees  to  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Statistical  Society,  or 
Zoological  Society,  or  composition  to  Horticultural  and  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society.  We  consider  it  desirable  that  societies  should 
lessen  the  price  to  the  admission  of  members  of  other  societies, 
and  boldly  therefore  advocate  that  none  of  the  members  of 
other  learned  institutions  should  be  charged  more  than  10,?. 
by  this  institution. 

To  other  societies  who  complain  of  neglect,  we  would  just 
venture  to  ask, — Gentlemen,  what  have  you  done  to  advertise 
your  advantages  to  the  public?  for  after  all  it  is  the  mass,  the 
million,  who  pay. 

Again,  another  objection,  if  they  could  condescend  to 
remove,  viz.,  their  learned  phraseology  :  we  can  never  fancy 
botany  or  geology  better  for  big  words,  or  science  brightened 
or  embellished  by  not  being  spoken  in  plain  English. 

We  are  aware  we  are  treading  on  delicate  ground.  The 
great,  the  wise,  the  learned  societies  of  the  land,  are  not  to  be 
told  lightly  they  can  possibly  err. 

We  would  therefore  in  all  humility  suggest,  that,  when  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  ill  success  of  institutions,  they  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  unveil  the  management  of  them,  as  the  sources  being 
probed  would  make  us  more  practical  for  the  future.  Are 
their  lectures  prosy  and  unintelligible,  abounding  in  learned 
words  without  xllustRx\tion  ? 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  their  meetings 
can  be  like  an  old  maid’s  tea-party,  poor,  select,  and  stupid? 

We  confess  ourselves  not  to  comprehend  the  fanciful  fastidi¬ 
ousness  of  objecting  to  paid  admissions  to  their  lectures  and 
collections.  W  hy  not  boldly  say  at  once,  our  expenses  are 
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large;  we  will  serve  the  public  if  they  will  but  support,  aid, 
and  encourage  our  endeavours. 

After  all,  it  will  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  best  proofs  of 
the  value  of  a  society  is,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  largest 
mass  of  persons  ;  in  other  words,  the  liberal  diffusion  of  its 
acquisitions,  and  easy  admission  of  its  members. 

We  are  aware  it  may  be  said,  even  the  British  Museum  has 
been  robbed  of  some  of  its  MSS.  Admit  even  those  isolated 
cases ;  can  they  outbalance  the  real  value  of  that  library  to  the 
larger  world  ? 


No.  42. 

Council. 

Six  trustees. 

Paid  Members. 

Names.  Address. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Honorary  Members. 

Names.  Address. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Director  of  Museum. 

Keeper  of  Inscriptions  and  Coins. 

Inspector  of  Anatomy  Models. 

Librarian. 

Secretary. 


Assistant  Secretary. 

Accountant  or  Treasurer. 

Foreign  Clerks. 

Porter  and  Receiver  of  Admission  Fees  (to  give  security  for 
good  conduct).  To  have  a  good  fair  salary. 

British  Attendants. 

Foreign  Attendants. 

Messengers. 

Four  Auditors  (two  by  Shareholders  and  two  bv  Council). 

Banker. 

Piesidents  to  take  Chair  by  rotation  from  among  working* 
members ;  the  one  named  not  being  arrived  at  precise  houi% 
the  next  in  turn  to  take  it  as  matter  of  course.  This  for  working 
meetings.  5 

The  Committees,  if  any  hereafter  formed,  to  be  by  reg’ular 
rotation  of  members  of  Council,  to  guard  against  the  possible 
abuse  of  power  by  one  or  two  persons  only. 

We  do  suppose  it  superfluous  to  say  to  our  peculiarly  prac¬ 
tical  fiiends,  that  of  course  this  large  number  of  individuals 
composing  the  Society’s  Council,  &c.,  would  be  limited  within 
the  means  at  first  afforded,  and  consequently  smaller,  but 
afterwards  increased. 


No.  43. 

Journal  Transactions, 

That  the  Society  s  Transactions  be  published  quarterly,  with 
all  such  illustrations  of  travels  and  other  works  as  may  tend  to 
arouse  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  authors,  travellers,  or 
lecturers,  without  injuring  the  sale  of  their  works.  We  invite 
particular  attention  to  this  point,  as,  although  so  expensive,  it 
is  most  essential;  nor  are  we  at  all  inclined  to  forego  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  impressing  the  sight,  even  in  this  case;  in 
tact,  we  are  sure  all  periodicals  will  be  ultimately  forced  to 
keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  age  in  this  matter.  It  may  be 
well  also  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an  additional  attraction 
to  the  profitable  sale  of  the  journal  which  is  certain  to  follow 
particularly  if  the  Society  boldly  faces  at  the  onset  the  appa- 
rent  disadvantages  of  reduced  price,  which  will  end  in  increased 
sale,  besides  so  many  travellers  or  lecturers,  if  we  allow  illus¬ 
trations,  looking  to  our  journal  as  a  positive  advertisement.  A 
brisk  intercourse  should  be  kept  up  with  the  foreign  press  to 
enable  us  to  take  early  advantage  of  announcement  of  works 
bearing  on  our  Museum,  or  to  furnish  fresh  lectures.  We 
siould  advise  also  a  copious  index  of  foreign  works,  something 
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in  tlie  manner  of  that  excellent  periodical,  the  ‘  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly,’  limiting  the  catalogue,  however,  to  such  works  as  con¬ 
cerned  mankind  alone. 

That  strenuous  endeavours  be  made  to  establish  and  keep 
up, a  constant,  friendly,  and  free  exchange  of  this  Society’s 
transactions  with  those  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  the 
Continent. 

No.  44. 

Translations. 

That  not  only  Foreign  Travels,  but  also  the  Notices  of  this 
Society’s  journal,  be  as  speedily  as  possible  translated  into  the 
English  and  Continental  tongues,  to  enable  us  to  profit  early 
by  the  acquirements  of  foreigners,  and  in  return  communicate 
to  them  all  we  receive. 

This  in  itself  would  furnish  employment  to  many  a  talented, 
but  famishing,  though  meritorious,  foreigner  frequenting  our 
shores  and  metropolis. 

All  political  matter  strictly  excluded. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  closer  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  and  the  advantages  of  translations,  we  might 
instance  Russia.  How  many  persons  think  themselves  entitled 
to  prate  about  Russia,  and  how  few  good  works  we  possess  on 
its  history ;  whereas  our  friends  and  neighbours,  the  French, 
have  long  had  a  translation  of  Karamsin’s  history  of  that 
country.  And  we  all  know  there  can  be  no  such  deficiency  of 
materials,  as  who  can  be  ignorant  of  Catherine’s  sending  out 
the  learned  of  her  day  for  researches  into  the  antiquities,  natu¬ 
ral  history,  &c.,  of  the  country. 

We  have  spoken  of  keeping  up  a  brisk  intercourse  with  all 
foreign  societies.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  immense  attendant 
expenses  at  present,  but  would  suggest  that  a  strong  circular 
be  sent  to  foreign  learned  societies,  urging  them  to  call  upon 
or  petition  their  several  governments  for  indulgences  in  the 
postage  or  government  conveyance  of  the  same,  leaving  the 
journal  sufficiently  open  for  the  custom-house  or  police  to  see. 

No.  45. 

Foreigners* 

We  have  used  the  word  foreigners  to  express  simply  not 
resident  on  these  shores,  but  neither  do  or  can  feel  any 
human  being  on  any  part  of  the  earth  foreign  to  us,  nor  can 
we  for  a  moment  imagine  our  institution  alien  to  his  thoughts 


and  affections.  Far  from  wishing  other  countries  not  to 
establish  similar  societies,  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  aid  them 
in  so  doing,  and  trust  on  all  occasions  to  give  the  priority  of 
choice  of  duplicates  to  the  learned  institutions  abroad,  where- 
ever  they  may  be,  over  the  societies  on  our  own  shores. 

There  must  be  no  small,  narrow  views. 

We  are  not  cabined' to  one  small  spot  or  country. 

Our  subject  is  man— -physically,  anatomically— his  learning, 
religion',  civilization ;  his  progress,  increase,  decrease,  moves, 
removes,  fluctuations,  customs,  costumes,  health,  improve¬ 
ment,  arts,  architecture  ;  in  short,  all  that  ever  did  or  ever  will 
interest  him  as  man ,  past,  present,  or  future,  all  over  this 
lower  world. 

We  have  said  we  do  not  admit  the  word  foreigner  or  alien 
to  be  applicable  to  any  one  of  the  human  race ;  and  if  ever  it 
were  allowed  to  assert  what  is  or  is  not  pleasing  to  the  Deity 
as  a  God  of  goodness,  we  should  proudly  point  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  vying  with  each  other  in  aiding  and  assisting  the 
inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  to  raise  their  new  town,  Phoenix 
like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  call  it  an  immortal 
pyramid  in  honour  of  humanity  here  below. 

Whilst  the  butcheries  of  war  are  but  at  best  returning  to  the 
state  of  barbarism,  and  endeavouring  to  accomplish  that  by  the 
body  which  the  mind  thus  acknowledges  itself  unequal  to  achieve. 

No.  46. 

Building. 

The  only  difficulty  we  at  present  see  is  in  finding  a  place 
suited  to  our  building.  Funds  we  know  we  shall  command, 
and  employ  them  'profitably  too.  By  working  with  energy, 
and  doing  our  duty  to  the  public,  that  public  will  not  fail^o 
carry  us  througnj  and  the  day  will  yet  dawn  when  the  subject 
will  be  sufficiently  important  to  command,  and  call  for,  a 
situation,  even  were  it  in  the  very  centre  of  Hyde  Park.  We 
hold  it  now  to  be  quite  as  valuable  an  alternative,  at  least,  as 
letting  out  portions  of  Kensington  Gardens  for  building 
villas,  and  equal  also  in  importance  to  parking  out  land  for 
the  public  elsewhere.  We  may  seek  to  interest  the  present 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  grant  us  a  location, 
e\en  by  our  paying  for  it.  Perhaps  the  time  will  arrive  when 
they  will  grant  it  for  nothing. 

No.  47. 

Honorary  Members. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  these,  but 
must  not  forget  the  necessity  of  funds  to  support  the  institu- 
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tion, — should  therefore  limit  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to 
making  all  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Envoys,  Attaches,  Employes, 
Consuls,  or  Vice-consuls,  honorary  members  for  life. 

W  e  could  also  wish  to  include  all  such  naval  or  nautical 
men  as  shall  present  any  object  of  real  value  to  the  institution, 

.or  at  all  equivalent  to  a  life  composition,  should  life  compo¬ 
sitions  be  decided  on.* 

All  secretaries,  assistant  secretaries,  and  honorary  secre¬ 
taries  of  all  learned  institutions. 

To  whom  also  we  would  willingly  add  all  heads  of  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  academies. 

Also  all  secretaries  of  either  medical,  philanthropic,  or 
benevolent  institutions,  having  for  their  object  the  future 
improvement  of  mankind,  either  mentally,  morally,  or  physi¬ 
cally. 

No.  48. 

Helping  young  Travellers  to  Publish® 

Assuming  this  institution  to  succeed,  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  assist  young  travellers  in  bringing  out  and  illustrating  their 
works,  thus  encouraging  even  native  engravers ;  thus,  too, 
materially  lightening  the  heaviest  tax  on  publishing,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  stint  of  illustrations,  so  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  author. 

No.  49. 

Branch  Societies,  Agents,  Correspondents. 

That  the  institution  do  establish  branch  societies,  agents; 
or  correspondents,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  over  the  world. 

No.  50. 

Prizes,  Medals. 

We  would  earnestly  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Society 
the  importance  of  early  establishing  silver  and  gold  meVls  as  °<- 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  successful  travellers,  missionaries, 
civilizers  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race  abroad ;  also  that 
they  be  requested  to  wear  the  same  as  evidence  of  the  honour 
thev  are  held  in  at  home. 

j 


*  We  are  against  life  compositions,  as  sacrificing  the  future  to  the  present,  and 
the  continuous  stream  of  subscription  we  think  better  of. 
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No  51. 

Silver  and  Bronze  Tickets,  *  * 

We  have  already  spoken  of  silver  and  bronze  tickets,  and 
need  only  add,  that  subscribers  should  have  (except  on  days 
devoted  to  mechanics)  reserved  seats  accordingly. 

These  tickets,  of  course,  with  the  name  of  the  museum,  and 
regular  numbers  engraved  on  them,  so  as  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  finances  or  books  of  account  of  the  Society. 

No.  52. 

Conclusion, 

Our  matter  is  boundless,  since  our  subject  is  man.  It  is 
scarcely  yet  begun,  and  must  prove  inexhaustible ;  the  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  not  whether  it  will  constantly  afford  increased 
and  renewed  attractions,  and,  besides  the  mental  improvement 
of  our  own  race,  a  positive  pecuniary  profit ;  all  that  it  must 
yield ;  but  the  question  is  simply  the  machinery  for  carrying 
it  out,  viz.,  the  minds  of  the  Council. 

% 

2,  Edwardes  Place ,  Kensington ,  28 th  June ,  1842. 
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